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THE  NEW  RIVALRY  IN  BUSINESS 
By  Robert  Lynn  Cox 

General  Counsel  and  Manager,  Association  of  Life  Insurance 

Presidents 

In  the  routine  of  days  aboard  an  ocean  liner,  the  appearance  of 
the  captain  on  the  bridge  at  12  o’clock  noon  with  sextant  in  hand 
to  make  observations  of  the  sun  in  order  that  he  may  calculate  the 
exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship,  is  an  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  event.  And  so  important  is  it  that  officers  should  know  their 
exact  location  on  the  great  ocean’s  highway  that  the  captain  does 
not  trust  the  accuracy  of  his  observation  alone  but  calls  always  to 
his  assistance  several  subordinate  officers.  They  make  their  inde¬ 
pendent  observations  and  either  confirm  or  question  the  readings 
of  the  captain,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  that  no  mistake  may  be 
made  and  that  it  may  be  determined  to  a  certainty  that  the  ship  is 
not  off  its  course  but  is  headed  for  the  proper  harbor. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  great  business  conventions  such 
as  we  are  holding  here  to-day  serve  likewise  as  their  main  purpose 
to  determine  our  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  great  ocean  of  com¬ 
merce.  Of  course,  they  are  made  possible  by  the  cheap  and  com¬ 
fortable  transportation  facilities  of  modern  times,  coupled  with  a 
need  for  rest  and  recreation  which  seems  to  justify  a  man  in  taking 
a  few  days  away  from  active  business.  But  aside  from  these  con¬ 
ditions,  which  may  in  a  sense  account  for  the  extent  and  frequency 
of  such  meetings,  they  fail  of  their  purpose  unless  they  enable  us 
to  get  a  broader  view  of  things  than  we  can  get  at  home  and  to 
check  our  personal  calculations  of  where  we  are  and  whither  we  are 
headed  in  the  great  world  movements  of  the  day. 

It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  we  hope  to  see  ourselves  in  relation 
to  other  factors  in  the  world’s  progress  rather  than  as  mere  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  pounding  out  a  living  for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

At  home  for  the  sake  of  competing  successfully  with  others  we 
follow  the  order  of  the  day  and  specialize,  but  here  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  our  place  in  the  world  we  are 
permitted,  for  the  moment,  to  generalize.  Here,  we  meet,  as  it 
were,  on  a  tour  of  inspection  instead  of  in  competition  and  thus 
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gain  a  perspective  of  the  institution  we  represent  and  reach  a  better 
understanding  of  the  real  value  of  the  services  we  are  rendering  to 
the  world  at  large. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  with  which  I  began, 
I  wonder  if  you  have  not  shared  with  me  the  experience  of  having 
sailed  many  days  under  clouded  skies  without  chance  for  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  at  noonday  and  finally  running  into  a  fog  so  dense 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  even  approaching  and  passing 
vessels?  We  knew  we  were  nearing  land,  but  what  land?  We 
could  hear  the  fog  signals  of  other  ships,  but  what  ships  and  whither 
were  they  bound?  We  knew  the  port  we  sought  but  everything 
seemed  confused  and  uncertain.  The  fog  signals  being  sounded 
by  our  own  ship,  while  necessary  for  the  protection  of  ourselves 
and  others,  seemed  but  to  add  to  our  terrors  and  to  deepen  the 
gloom.  Then  came  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  slacken  speed 
and  finally  to  stop  engines  entirely  for  minutes  which  seemed  like 
hours,  and  later  for  hours  which  seemed  like  days.  And  all  this 
time  we  were  in  darkness  and  the  navigators  of  the  sea  were  with¬ 
out  the  data  they  needed  in  sailing  their  ships  safely  from  one  port 
to  another. 

Recently  the  great  business  affairs  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
those  in  America,  have  been  sailing  in  a  troubled  sea  and  through 
a  fog  of  prejudice  and  criticism.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  to 
determine  whether  business  concerns  would  collide  and  sink,  would 
drift  upon  the  rocks  of  some  unknown  shore,  or,  perchance  by  good 
fortune  would  make  in  the  end  safe  harbor.  And  during  this  period 
we  have  been  maintaining  what,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  would 
be  called  a  “watchful  waiting.”  So,  as  we  meet  here  to-day,  the 
great  question  in  the  minds  of  all  is  and  must  be  as  to  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  modern  business  including  our  own,  and  whether 
it  is  headed  towards  port  or  towards  destruction.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  a  surface  observation  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  are  general,  not  local,  and  that  they  grow  out  of 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions  common  to  the  whole 
world.  In  other  words,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  reorganization  and 
readjustment  of  social  and  economic  relations  which  involve  all  lines 
of  business  and  to  a  degree  our  own  among  the  number. 

Already  I  fancy  the  average  man  realizes  that  for  some  time 
past  business  has  been  headed  in  the  wrong  direction  and  that  in 
order  to  save  it  from  destruction  the  course  of  its  sailing  must  be 
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changed.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  as  life 
insurance  men  to  know  that  as  our  business  was  one  of  the  first 
to  experience  the  need  for  reform,  we  now  have  an  advantage  by 
having  changed  our  course  somewhat  before  others  began  to  realize 
that  in  the  end  they,  too,  would  have  to  change  theirs.  At  any  rate, 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  submerged  in  the  gloom  that  now  seems  to 
overhang  other  large  business  interests,  and  if  I  mistake  not  all  are 
about  to  emerge  from  the  fog  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  into  a 
brighter  and  more  hopeful  atmosphere. 

I  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  time  to  analyze  conditions  and 
assign  to  their  relative  place  of  importance  the  various  causes  which 
have  brought  business  into  its  present  predicament.  But  I  do  wish 
to  discuss  one  point  which  may  be  of  some  interest  at  the  present 
moment  and  has  to  do  with  the  obvious  fact  that  every  one  in  our 
line  of  work  at  least  is  now  beginning  to  think  of  the  service  we 
render  as  life  insurance  men  and  to  justify  our  right  to  exist  by 
the  extent  and  quality  of  that  service. 

In  man’s  primitive  state  there  was  but  one  dominating  law  of  his 
existence  and  that  was  the  law  of  self-preservation.  With  meagre 
food  supplies  and  hard  living  conditions  generally  he  could  give 
little  or  no  thought  for  others  and  was  perhaps  lucky  if  he  sur¬ 
vived  at  all.  But  by  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  with  accumulation 
of  capital,  conditions  improved  and  the  doctrine  of  respecting  the 
rights  of  others  developed.  To  be  sure,  the  “golden  rule”  was  radi¬ 
calism  in  those  days,  but  it  was  based  on  the  improving  economic 
conditions  and  it  still  stands  as  a  concise  and  satisfactory  statement 
of  man’s  duty  to  man.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  up  to 
almost  the  present  day  its  application  has  been  limited  to  family 
and  friends  and  to  persons  with  whom  we  came  into  direct  personal 
or  business  relations.  We,  as  individuals,  have  not  felt  the  need  of 
looking  out  especially  for  the  rights  of  any  person  outside  the  range 
of  what  might  be  called  our  personal  acquaintance.  This  limitation 
upon  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  worked  well  enough  so  long 
as  each  individual  was  called  upon  to  largely  produce  his  own  food, 
make  his  own  clothing  and  otherwise  provide  the  necessities  for 
himself  and  family.  Up  to  that  point  there  was  little  occasion  to 
speak  to  him  of  his  duty  to  render  good  service  because  self- 
interest  furnished  the  incentive  to  that  end.  In  doing  his  work  he 
was  in  fact  serving  himself. 

But  within  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  entered  upon  an  era 
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of  specialization  such  as  the  world  had  never  known  before.  Only- 
last  week  we  learned  from  a  threatened  strike  in  New  York  City 
that  the  inspection,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  candling  of  eggs,  has 
been  relegated  to  a  group  of  people  who  do  little  or  nothing  else 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  and  that  expertness  up  to  the  point 
of  modern  requirements  in  specialization  can  be  achieved  only  by 
years  of  practice.  Just  think  of  it,  with  farms  to  cultivate,  factories 
to  operate,  railroad  trains  to  run,  stores  to  keep,  etc.,  enough  people 
to  form  a  trades  union  can  be  found  sitting  day  in  and  day  out 
sorting  and  classifying  eggs  for  other  people  to  eat,  which  still 
others  have  produced.  It  strikes  me  that  specializing  of  this  sort, 
which  has  been  carried  into  every  branch  of  trade,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  selfish  disregard  for  the  interests  of  others  which 
came  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  modern  business  con¬ 
ditions.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no  personal  relation  between  the  egg 
candler  and  the  thousands  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for  the 
quality  of  this  important  part  of  their  food  supply.  He  does  not 
know,  nor  can  he  care  much  for  them  or  their  interests,  while  they 
are  even  unaware  that  such  a  service  has  been  rendered  for  them  by 
any  one.  And  so  it  goes  in  nearly  all  other  lines  of  work  to-day. 
The  man  on  whom  society  is  dependent  for  a  good  and  satisfactory 
product  has  no  acquaintance  or  direct  relation  with  the  people  con¬ 
suming  his  product.  Specialization  in  business  has  tended  to  sever 
personal  relations  between  producer  and  consumer  and,  therefore, 
to  dull  human  sympathies.  In  other  words,  it  has  made  man  more 
efficient  but  less  human  in  his  dealings  with  other  men. 

The  world  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  it 
is  through  “business”  mainly  that  men  are  brought  into  relation  with 
each  other  and  that  the  pleasures  and  recreation  of  life  are  but  the 
by-products  of  business  activities.  People  do  not  seem  to  realize 
that  business  is  merely  the  collective  name  for  the  various  activities 
through  which  men  render  economic  service  to  the  world  and  in 
exchange  for  which  they  become  enabled  to  command  the  service  of 
others.  I  fancy  that  the  thought  that  business  is  something  separate 
and  apart  from  mankind — something  which  may  be  decried  and  even 
destroyed  without  a  pang  of  regret — arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  convert  our  service  and  our  products 
into  money  and  then  with  that  money  to  acquire  from  others  the 
service  and  products  we  need  for  ourselves.  This  practice  and 
habit  of  thought  are  likewise  incidents  of  an  era  of  specialization. 
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There  is  no  practical  way  in  which  the  egg  candler  can  trade  his 
inspection  service  for  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  which  he  in 
turn  needs,  except  by  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  as  a  result  of  this  method  he  is  prevented  from 
having  a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  whom  he  serves  and, 
therefore,  becomes  entirely  separated  from  them  in  sympathy  and 
interest. 

While  the  tendency  of  modern  industrial  development  seems  to 
have  been  to  thus  erect  a  barrier  between  the  server  and  the  served 
and  has  separated  them  in  interest,  it  has  served  to  unite  men  in  class 
and  occupational  relations.  For  example,  the  exclusive  candling  of 
eggs  has  produced  the  egg  candlers’  union,  just  as  minute  divisions 
of  labor  in  other  lines  of  work  have  produced  other  organizations 
of  specialists.  This  tendency  to  associate  and  organize  on  the  basis 
of  occupation,  carrying  with  it  practical  uniformity  of  income,  men¬ 
tal  capacity,  tastes,  etc.,  seems  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
tendency  of  society  to  divide  on  class  rather  than  on  neighborhood 
or  community  lines  as  of  yore.  Modern  industry  has  substituted 
for  the  old-time  friendliness  between  the  shoemaker  and  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  fellow-workman  relation  which  now  exists  between  those 
who  operate  the  shoemaking  machines  and  have  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  buyers  of  their  product. 

No  one  believes  that,  in  view  of  the  economic  advantage  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  industry  as  we  do  it  to-day,  there  is  a  possibility  of  returning 
to  former  methods  of  manufacturing  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old-time  relation  between  producer  and  consumer  or  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  yet  I  suppose  we  all  believe  that  a  solution 
must  be  found  for  the  problem  which  now  confronts  us  and  I  am 
wondering  whether  it  will  not  come  from  an  enlargement  of  our 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  mankind  in  general, — that  is, 
from  a  new  conception  of  the  service  we  should  render  to  our 
fellowmen  in  return  for  which  we  hope  to  be  better  served  by  them. 
Are  we  not  able  to  see  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  in  the  attitude 
being  taken  by  men  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  business 
institutions?  I  do  not  refer  alone  to  the  service  which  a  business 

institution  renders  to  its  customers,  because  competition  has  a  ten- 

< 

dency  to  keep  this  service  up  to  a  high  standard.  I  have  in  mind 
also  the  service  which  an  employer  of  labor  must  render  in  direct¬ 
ing,  in  the  interest  of  his  employees  as  well  as  the  public,  the 
business  which  affords  him  and  his  employees  a  chance  to  serve 
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the  world  in  some  important  economic  way  and  in  turn  to  be  served 
by  the  world  as  to  their  needs  in  other  respects.  I  have  in  mind 
the  honest  days’  work  and  painstaking  care  which  the  workman 
must  give  to  his  work  if  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed  is 
to  succeed  in  competition  with  others.  In  fact,  I  have  in  mind  all 
who  contribute  to  the  quality  of  a  given  product  and  to  the  success¬ 
ful  marketing  of  it,  whether  he  be  manager,  mechanic,  truck-driver 
or  office  boy.  By  their  collective  service  shall  they  be  known  in 
future. 

If  we  could  but  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  fact  that  not 
money  but  rather  the  comforts  of  life  which  money  will  buy  are  the 
things  which  we  really  wish  to  achieve  in  this  world,  we  would  see 
that  to  furnish  insurance  in  case  of  death  and  compensation  in  case 
of  injury,  shorter  hours  and  better  recreation  facilities,  safer 
machinery  and  better  housing  conditions,  and  the  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  which  the  attention  of  the  business  world  is  being  di¬ 
rected  at  the  present  time,  are  all  in  effect  profit-sharing  of  the  most 
practical  kind.  These  are  direct  contributions  to  human  happiness 
that  reach  the  mark  and  they  are  showing  us  how  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  others  can  be  and  is  being  extended  beyond  what 
was  deemed  sufficient  up  to  the  time  that  modern  business  develop¬ 
ments  substituted  horizontal  for  vertical  lines  of  cleavage  in 
society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  captains  of  industry  are  brought 
to  recognize  duties  lying  outside  of  their  obligations  to  stockholders, 
likewise  employees  will  see  that  their  interest  in  humanity  must 
extend  beyond  their  fellow-unionists  with  whom  they  are  in  direct 
contact,  since  the  sin  of  greed  and  selfishness  does  not  become  a 
virtue  merely  because  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  it  is  limited. 

Large  business  interests  are  coming  to  see  that  the  test  of  their 
right  to  live  will  come  on  the  quality  of  their  service  to  the  public 
and  the  treatment  of  those  subject  to  their  control.  Competition  in 
future  is  going  to  include  a  healthy  rivalry  in  the  humanizing  of 
business.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the  rehumanizing  of  the  owners 
and  employees  of  big  business  especially. 

Life  insurance  long  since  went  through  the  fire  of  public  criticism 
and  emerged  with  its  place  in  the  economic  world  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  before.  But  let  us  not  in  our  elation  mistake 
the  reason  for  our  salvation.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  our  assets 
nor  the  undoubted  solvency  of  our  companies  that  saved  us.  Nor 
was  it  alone  because  of  the  generally  high  character  of  the  army 
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of  men  engaged  in  the  business  that  we  escaped  unharmed.  No, 
it  was  because  the  business  was  founded  on  human  sympathy,  and 
had  always  made  its  appeal  to  the  better  side  of  human  nature. 
Though  at  times  it  has  drifted  from  the  course  laid  out  by  its 
pioneers  it  never  went  so  far  astray  as  to  worship  with  other  enter¬ 
prises  at  the  shrine  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  in  a  recent  magazine 
“dividendolatry.”  It  began  as  a  mutual  enterprise,  and  even  the  entry 
of  stock  companies  never  changed  its  essentially  co-operative  char¬ 
acter.  Furthermore,  the  workers  in  life  insurance  are  mainly  in 
the  field  in  direct  relation  with  its  customers,  instead  of  in  factory 
or  shop.  In  this  respect  it  is  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary 
commercial  enterprise.  Life  insurance,  therefore,  never  lost  under 
specialization  its  human  touch  and  never  ceased  to  make  a  human 
appeal.  And  it  is  well  for  this  body,  representing,  as,  in  a  sense,  it 
does,  both  company  and  policyholder,  to  consider  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  it.  You  are  business  agents  called  upon  to  transact 
business  on  a  business  basis.  But  you  are  more  than  this.  You 
are,  or  should  be,  the  friends  and  confidential  advisers  of  those  with 
whom  you  deal.  It  is  your  duty  to  meet  and  mingle  with  them  as 
men  and  neighbors.  It  should  be  your  privilege  to  see  that  they  are 
treated  fairly  and  frankly,  at  the  same  time  losing  no  opportunity  to 
show  them  why  ofttimes  they  cannot  get  from  a  company  what,  to 
the  individual  policyholder,  sometimes  appears  just  and  reasonable. 

They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  under  co-operation  there 
is  no  place  for  selfishness.  Mutuality  means  all  for  each  and  each 
for  all,  but  never  each  for  self.  Finally,  I  would  adjure  you  to 
keep  step  with  the  great  world  movements.  Face  always  toward 
the  sunrise  of  events  and  be  satisfied  with  a  glance  over  the  shoulder 
at  the  beauties  of  the  sunset.  Remember  that  the  life  insurance  of 
the  future  will  be  written  upon  men  of  the  future  and  in  accord 
with  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Let  your  outlook  be  ahead  in  order  that  you  may  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  the  test  of  what  you  have  to  offer  will  be 
the  assistance  it  lends  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  old- 
fashioned  humanities  of  life.  The  time  is  surely  close  at  hand 
when  the  competition  among  men  of  large  affairs  will  be  for  the 
reputation  of  having  done  most  for  the  world  and  least  for  self. 
Then,  indeed,  will  life  insurance  make  an  appeal  even  stronger  than 
it  does  to-day  and  men  representing  the  business,  like  yourselves, 
will  be  known  as  benefactors  of  their  race. 


